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RURAL  POPULATION  REVIVAL  IN  ILLINOIS: 
RECENT  EVIDENCE 
by 
James  D.  Williams 


Each  year  since  about  1973,  demographers  have  watched  with  amazement 
the  emergence  of  a  completely  unexpected  trend  toward  nonmetropolitan 
population  growth  and  metropolitan  stagnation  in  the  United  States. 
Since  1970,  and  for  the  first  time  in  at  least  70  years,  the  nation's 
more  rural  nonmetropolitan  counties  have  been  experiencing  more  rapid  sus- 
tained growth  than  metropolitan  counties.   Furthermore,  migration  from 
the  cities  currently  exceeds  migration  to  the  cities,  both  in  the  nation 
and  in  the  North  Central  Region  (Beale  and  Fuguitt,  1975). 

Major  demographic  trends  rarely  occur  in  national  isolation.   As  Cal- 
vin Beale  of  the  USDA  Economic  Research  Service  has  noted,  the  trend  toward 
slower  urban  growth  and  rural  revival  is  international  in  scope  (1976:957). 
The  rapid  onset  of  the  trend,  coupled  with  the  international  character  of 
the  new  patterns,  at  the  moment  serve  as  demographers'  best  indicators 
that  something  major  is  happening  in  the  complex  balance  of  forces  which 
affect  rural^urban  and  metropolitan-nonmetropolitan  population  distribution, 
The  purpose  of  this  presentation  is  to  describe  recent  trends  in  Illinois 
county  growth  and  net  migration  patterns  which  indicate  that  Illinois,  too, 
is  undergoing  many  of  the  change  processes  which  have  come  to  characterize 
the  new  national  patterns  of  nonmetropolitan  revival. 

Data  and  Procedures 
The  units  of  analysis  for  this  inquiry  are  102  counties  which  com- 
,-':,  entire  population  of  the  State.   Counties  are  classified  by  a 
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RURAL  POPULATION  REVIVAL  IK  ILLINOIS: 
RECENT  EVIDENCE 
by 
James  D.  Uilliams 

Each  year  since  about  1973,  demographers  have  watched  with  amazement 
the  emergence  of  a  completely  unexpected  trend  toward  nonmetropolitan 
population  growth  and  metropolitan  stagnation  in  the  United  States. 
Since  1970,  and  for  the  first  time  in  at  least  70  years,  the  nation's 
more  rural  nonmetropolitan  counties  have  been  experiencing  more  rapid  sus- 
tained growth  than  metropolitan  counties.   Furthermore,  migration  from 
the  cities  currently  exceeds  migration  to  the  cities,  both  in  the  nation 
and  in  the  North  Central  Region  (Beale  and  Fuguitt,  1975). 

Major  demographic  trends  rarely  occur  in  national  isolation.   As  Cal- 
vin Beale  of  the  USDA  Economic  Research  Service  has  noted,  the  trend  tov/ard 
slower  urban  growth  and  rural  revival  is  international  in  scope  (1976:957). 
The  rapid  onset  of  the  trend,  coupled  with  the  international  character  of 
the  new  patterns,  at  the  moment  serve  as  demographers'  best  indicators 
that  something  major  is  happening  in  the  complex  balance  of  forces  which 
affect  rural-urban  and  metropolitan-nonmetropolitan  population  distribution, 
The  purpose  of  this  presentation  is  to  describe  recent  trends  in  Illinois 
county  growth  and  net  migration  patterns  which  indicate  that  Illinois,  too, 
is  undergoing  many  of  the  change  processes  which  have  come  to  characterize 
the  new  national  patterns  of  nonmetropolitan  revival. 

Data  and  Procedures 
The  units  of  analysis  for  this  inquiry  are  102  counties  which  com- 
prise the  entire  population  of  the  State.   Counties  are  classified  by  a 
number  of  characteristics  which  have  historically  been  important  to  under- 
standing population  change.   For  instance,  at  least  since  Uorld  liar  II, 
nonmetropolitan  counties  have  been  characterized  by  rapid  net  outmigration 
and  either  slow  growth,  or  actual  decline.   Metropolitan  counties,  of 
course,  have  until  very  recently  shown  rapid  growth  and  net  inmigration. 
For  purposes  of  this  report,  metropolitan  counties  are  those  included  in 
the  most  recent  (February  1,  1975)  delineation  of  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Areas  (SMSAs).   Of  the  23  Illinois  SMSA  counties,  ten  are 
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denoted  as  central  city  counties  and  contain  the  major  city  or  cities,  for 
which  the  SMSA  is  named.   The  remaining  13  SMSA  counties  are  called  suburban, 
though  these  counties  vary  considerably  in  how  well  they  are  characterized 
by  the  term. 

For  nonmetropolitan  counties,  two  residential  classification  refine- 
ments are  employed.   First,  the  79  nonmetropolitan  counties  have  been 
classified  by  whether  or  not  the  county  is  located  adjacent  to  an  SMSA. 
This  classification  allows  us  to  see  whether  growth  and  migration  appear 
to  be  related  to  contiguity  to  a  metropolitan  area.   Historically,  cities 
have  expanded  outward,  and  past  growth  in  nonmetropolitan  areas  has  usually 
represented  further  urban  sprawl  into  adjacent  nonmetropolitan  counties. 
The  result  has  often  been  reclassification  of  such  counties  from  nonmetro- 
politan to  metropolitan  status.   Another  factor  which  historically  has 
helped  clarify  county-level  growth  and  migration  patterns  is  whether  a 
nonmetropolitan  county  contains  a  large  town.   Until  recently,  nonmetropol- 
itan counties  containing  large  towns  have  been  favored  by  higher  levels  of 
growth  and  inmigration  than  have  the  more  rural  environs.   This  analysis 
uses  a  classification  of  the  size  of  the  largest  place  in  the  county  (SLP) 
based  on  1970  Census  of  Population  data.   Populations  of  each  county  for 
1960  were  similarly  recorded  from  Census  of  Population  sources  as  were 
data  for  the  amount  of  net  migration  during  the  period  1960-1970. 

For  the  period  since  1970,  the  best  source  of  population  data  is  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  series  of  annual  population  estimates  (U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  1975).   This  report  uses  the  most  recent  series  available 
which  includes  1975  population  estimates,  1970-1975  net  migration  estimates, 
and  revised  and  corrected  1970  county  population  figures.   While  based  on 
estimating  equations  and  not  censuses  or  surveys,  post-1970  data  have  been 
shown  to  be  quite  reliable  when  aggregated  (Beale,  1976).   Estimates  for 
any  individual  county,  however,  may  contain  some  significant  errors.   As 
a  result,  the  maps  which  are  to  be  presented  as  part  of  this  analysis  are 
meant  to  show  broad  geographical  trends.   They  should  be  viewed  with  cau- 
tion if  the  reader  is  tempted  to  look  at  any  single  county. 

Patterns  of  Change  and  County  Characteristics 
Table  1  presents  for  each  county  group,  1960,  1970,  and  1975  popula- 
tions as  well  as  annual  rates  of  population  growth,  the  absoluted  number 
of  net  migrants,  and  annual  rates  of  net  migration  for  the  periods  1960-1970 
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and  1970-1975.   While  in  the  nation,  nonmetropolitan  growth  rates  currently 
exceed  metropolitan  growth  rates,  we  see  that  in  Illinois  both  sectors  are 
characterized  by  virtual  stagnation  at  nearly  equivalent  levels.   However, 
comparing  1960-1970  growth  rates  to  those  of  the  more  recent  period,  we  see 
that  rather  dramatic  changes  have  taken  place.   While  growth  in  both  sectors 
has  slowed,  metropolitan  regions  have  experienced  a  dramatic  decline 
from  over  one  percent  per  year  to  the  current  level  of  almost  no  growth. 
Nonmetropolitan  counties  have  experienced  a  much  less  rapid  decline  in 
growth  rates  than  have  metropolitan  areas.   Growth,  however,  really  in- 
volves two  separate  components,  natural  increase  or  the  difference  between 
births  and  deaths,  and  net  migration  which  is  the  difference  between  in- 
and  outmigrants.   Because  birth  and  death  rates  usually  change  relatively 
slowly,  rapid  changes  in  sector-specific  growth  rates  are  almost  always  a 
function  of  changing  migration  patterns.   Looking  at  annual  rates  of  net 
migration  for  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  counties  in  Table  1,  we  see 
the  demographic  explanation  for  rapid  reductions  in  the  metropolitan  growth 
rate.   While  experiencing  very  slight  net  inmigration  in  the  period  1950- 
1970,  metropolitan  counties  show  fairly  rapid  overall  net  outmigration 
since  1970.   The  rate  of  outmigration  from  nonmetropolitan  counties,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  decreased  slightly. 

Further  decomposition  of  metropolitan  counties  into  central  and  subur- 
ban categories,  clarifies  the  locus  of  change.   In  contrast  to  moderate 
outmigration  and  substantial  growth  during  the  1960s,  central  counties  now 
show  rapid  net  outmigration  and  moderate  decline.   Net  'inmigration  to 
suburban  counties  has  been  cut  by  nearly  two-thirds,  contributing  to  a  50 
percent  reduction  in  the  suburban  county  growth  rate.   Though  still  exper- 
iencing greater  growth  and  net  inmigration  than  any  other  ^roup  of  counties, 
the  data  show  that  suburban  areas  are  undergoing  a  rapid  decline  in  their 
migrational  desirability. 

When  we  consider  the  adjacency  effect  on  nonmetropolitan  growth  and 
migration,  we  find  that  adjacent  counties  in  the  1960-1970  period  were 
growing  at  a  considerably  faster  annual  rate  than  were  nonadjacent  counties. 
Net  outmigration  from  the  more  remote  areas  exceeded  net  outmigration 
from  adjacent  areas  in  the  earlier  period.   However,  in  the  more  recent 
period,  increases  in  the  outmigration  rate  for  adjacent  counties,  and 
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declining  levels  of  outmigration  from  more  remote  counties  have  combined  to 
give  nonadjacent  counties  a  higher  growth  rate  in  the  period  1970-1975.   In- 
deed, adjacent  counties  now  show  no  growth  whatsoever.   The  new  trends  in 
growth  and  migration  rates  are  not  simply  a  function  of  further  urban 
sprawl.   While  negative  changes  in  annual  rates  of  net  migration  have  been 
registered  in  adjacent  counties,  positive  changes  are  surprisingly  evident 
in  more  remote  areas.   In  fact,  extrapolating  the  trend  in  changing  migra- 
tion rates  for  the  nonadjacent  sector  suggests  that  by  the  time  of  the 
1980  Census  these  counties  in  Illinois  will  have  completely  turned  around 
from  significant  net  out-  to  net  inmigration. 

Looking  at  data  for  classifications  by  the  size  of  the  largest  town 
in  the  county,  we  again  find  dramatic  shifts  in  previous  patterns  of  growth 
and  migration.   In  the  earlier  decade  the  association  between  size  of  place 
and  growth  and  migration  was  clearly  positive.   For  both  adjacent  and  non- 
adjacent  counties,  those  with  larger  towns  had  higher  growth  rates  (or  less 
decline)  and  higher  rates  of  inmigration  (or  less  outmigration) .   It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  the  '60s,  the  highest  nonmetropolitan  rate  of 
growth  was  recorded  for  nonadjacent  counties  containing  a  town  of  over 
10,000.   This  same  group  of  counties  was  the  only  nonmetropolitan  group  to 
show  net  inmigration  during  the  earlier  decade.   Based  on  the  rates  for 
1970-1975,  however,  we  see  that  the  positive  size  of  place  effect  has  been 
completely  reversed.   Within  both  adjacency  categories,  less  urbanized 
counties  show  more  favorable  growth  and  migrational  status.   Most  startling 
of  all,  we  see  that  rural  counties,  those  with  no  town  of  over  2500,  have 
shifted  from  rapid  net  outmigration  to  net  inmigration  and  from  population 
decline  to  population  growth.   The  same  changes  characterize  remote  counties 
whose  largest  towns  are  in  the  range  of  2500  to  9999.   For  more  rural  and 
remote  counties  in  Illinois,  x^e  see  the  same  kinds  of  turnarounds  which 
have  characterized  the  nation  as  a  whole.   Residential  redistribution  pro- 
cesses have  undergone  dramatic  Changes  which  favor  the  more  rural  and  remote 
counties. 

The  Geographic  Dimension 

In  an  effort  to  add  a  geographic  perspective  to  these  data,  Figure  1 
presents  a  map  of  turnaround  counties  in  Illinois.   These  counties  either 
went  from  net  in-  to  net  outmigration,  or  vice  versa.   Counties  that  show 
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favorable  turnaround  form  a  distinct  cluster  in  the  southcentral  nonmetro- 
politan  portion  of  the  State.   Negative  turnaround  counties,  in  contrast, 
are  somewhat  dispersed  throughout  the  State  and  appear  within  several  SMSAs 
as  well  as  among  several  nonmetropolitan  counties.   It  is  significant  that 
all  of  the  counties  which  have  turned  from  net  out-  to  net  inmigration  are 
nonmetropolitan . 

While  attracting  the  most  attention,  migration  turnaround  counties 
only  represent  a  small  portion  of  the  new  trend.   The  revival  of  nonmetro- 
politan areas  involves  not  only  a  change  from  net  out-  to  net  inmigration, 
but  also  decreased  outmigration  and  increased  inmigration.   For  metropolitan 
areas  in  Illinois,  we  have  already  seen  evidence  of  increased  outmigration 
from  central  counties  and  decreased  inmigration  to  suburban  counties.   Figure 
2  presents  a  map  of  Illinois  counties  showing  positive  and  negative  change 
in  annual  rates  of  net  migration  between  1960-1970  and  1970-1975.   For  pur- 
poses of  interpretation,  positive  change  involves  either  decreased  net  out- 
migration, increased  net  inmigration,  or  actual  turnaround  from  net  out-  to 
net  inmigration.   Negative  change  represents  increased  net  outmigration 
decreased  net  inmigration,  or  turnaround  from  net  in-  to  outmigration. 

As  shown  in  Figure  2,  the  entire  Illinois  portion  of  the  St.  Louis  SMSA, 
as  well  as  the  Rockford,  Kankakee  and  Champaign  SMSAs,  shows  negative  migra- 
tion change  since  the  1960s.  With  the  exception  of  Will  county,  all  of  the 
Chicago  SMSAs  show  declining  rates  of  migration.   Metropolitan  counties  in 
the  center  of  the  State  generally  show  favorable  migrational  change.   Areas 
of  nonmetropolitan  decline  are  located  in  the  northern  and  west-central  parts 
of  the  State  with  scattered  negative  change  counties  elsewhere.   Most  signi- 
ficant is  the  heavy  concentration  of  positive  change  nonmetropolitan  counties 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  State,  suggesting  accelerating  downstate  growth. 

Discussion 
As  yet,  no  analyses  have  been  undertaken  for  purposes  of  explaining  the 
population  revival  in  less  urbanized,  more  remote  areas  of  Illinois  since 
1970.   Judging  from  the  maps  which  have  been  presented  and  trends  evident 
in  Table  1,  positive  changes,  especially  among  the  more  rural  and  remote 
counties,  seem  not  to  be  a  function  of  urban  sprawl.   Analyses  of  national 
data  have  suggested  several  other  explanations  for  the  new  patterns  which 
may  prove  applicable  to  Illinois  data. 
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First,  while  only  a  minority  of  people  make  a  major  residential  change 
upon  retirement,  those  who  do  disproportionately  favor  nonmetropolitan  areas 
and  especially  scenic  areas  accessible  to  lakes,  reservoirs  or  an  ocean. 
In  surrounding  states,  major  nonmetropolitan  areas  of  retirement  growth  are 
evident  in  the  Ozarks  region  of  Missouri,  and  in  the  cut-over  lands  of  the 
Upper  Great  Lakes  states  (Beale,  1975).   At  a  time  when  the  proportion  of 
the  U.S.  population  over  age  60  is  steadily  increasing,  the  future  impact 
of  retirement-related  migration  on  rural  areas  is  of  rising  concern.   In 
Illinois,  much  retirement-related  migration  has  been  focused  on  destinations 
outside  of  the  State.   Since  the  most  recent  net  migration  data  by  age  for 
counties  are  available  for  the  1960-1970  period,  and  since  Illinois  trends 
have  only  suggested  major  changes  in  very  recent  years,  there  is  no  x^ay 
yet  to  know  the  full  significance  of  retirement-related  migration  in  con- 
tributing to  the  rural  population  revival  in  Illinois 

A  second  factor,  which  seems  to  coincide  geographically  with  the  retire- 
ment effect  is  the  growth  of  recreation  industries  in  more  rural  areas. 
Again,  scenic  qualities  such  as  hills  and  lakes  are  major  attractions. 
Judging  from  the  geographic  spread  of  nonmetropolitan  positive  migration 
change  (Figure  2),  it  seems  unlikely  that  recreation  area  growth  is  respon- 
sible for  the  observed  changes  in  Illinois. 

The  third,  and  perhaps  most  intriguing,  explanation  comes  from  the 
findings  of  a  number  of  residential  preference  surveys  which  suggest  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  population  would  prefer  to  live  in  smaller  places, 
though  not  too  far  away  from  metropolitan  areas  (see,  for  example:   Zuiches 
and  Fuguitt,  1976).   Given  improvements  in  transportation  linkages  between 
rural  and  urban  environs  in  recent  years,  we  may  speculate  that  vast  new 
areas  have  rapidly  become  accessible  to  urban  centers  on  a  daily  commuting 
basis.   Part  of  the  trend  may  be  some  form  of  super-suburbanization  with 
people  expanding  their  search  for  the  amenities  of  country  life  while  main- 
taining contact  with  the  metropolis.   The  current  trends  may  also  involve 
some  element  of  a  rejection  of  the  problems  associated  with  urban  life  in 
major  metropolitan  areas.   Indeed,  the  entire  history  of  the  dynamics  of 
suburbanization  suggest  that  those  who  can  afford  to,  leave  the  central 
cities.   Does  the  new  trend  represent  a  "back-to-the-land"  movement? 
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Though  much  too  early  to  tell,  and  difficult  to  quantify  in  the  short  run, 
major  rural  growth  areas  in  the  midwest  do  show  increased  numbers  of  young 
farm  families  in  the  countryside  (Beale,  1976). 

Most  probably,  the  recent  evidence  for  changes  in  past  patterns  of 
metropolitan-nonmetropolitan,  and  rural-urban  exchange  represent  a  culmin- 
ation of  a  number  of  forces  which  have  slowly  gathered  momentum  over  the 
past  few  years.   Further  analysis  is  required.   However,  that  Illinois, 
as  well  as  nearly  all  other  states,  shows  certain  harbingers  of  change 
which  favor  the  nonmetropolitan  sector  suggests  that  the  trend  is  real, 
significant,  and  deserving  of  explanation. 
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Figure  1.  Migration  Turnaround  Counties  Between  1960-1970  and  1970-1975 
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Net  inmigration  1960-1970  and  net  outmigration  1970-1975. 
Net  outmigration  1960-1970  and  net  inmigration  1970-1975. 


Figure  2.   Positive  and  Negative  Change  in  Annual  Rate  of  Net  Migration 
Between  1960-1970  and  1970-1975. 
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